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Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current 
scientific  knowledge,  policies,  or  practices. 


HOOSEEEEEEaS1  CHAT  Thursday,  January  22,  1931. 

y\  $\  (XT  703  PU3IICATICIT) 

Subject:     "The  Custard  Expert."    Information  from  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics, 
U.  S.  D.  A. 


Leaflet  available:     "Eggs  at  Any  Meal." 


Three  fat,  ripe,  golden  bananas,  waiting  to  be  made  into  banana  cream 
pie  for  dinner,  were  on  my  pantry  shelf  yesterday  noon. 

Ho,  Letitia,  they  were  not  in  my  refrigerator.     I  have  more  consideration 
for  bananas  than  to  put  them  in  a  place  resembling  Greenland  on  a  winter  morn- 
ing when  their  childhood  was  spent  in  the  tropics.    A  frigid  environment  may 
make  bananas  turn  grey  and  lose  their  schoolgirl  complexions.     It  will  also 
prevent  their  ripening.    As  everybody  knows,  ripe,  golden  brown  bananas  are  the 
best  kind  to  eat.    So  I  keep  mine  in  a  cool  but  not  icy  atmosphere. 

Well,  as  I  was  saying,  those  bananas  were  there  at  noon,  but  at  four 
o'clock,  when  I  went  out  to  make  my  oie,  they  had  entirely  disappeared.  After 
all  my  remarks  through  the  years  about  the  effect  on  the  digestion  and  the  ap- 
petite of  lunching  between  meals,  someone  in  my  household  indulged  in  three 
whole  bananas  between  one  and  four  o'clock.    I  shouldn't  want  to  accuse  anyone, 
but  I  do  know  that  Uncle  Sbenezer  has  often  said  that  bananas  are  one  of  his 
weaknesses.    He  likes  them  raw;  he  likes  them  baked  with  a  little  lemon  juice 
and  butter  or  put  in  ouddings  and  pies;  but  best  of  all,  I  will  have  to  admit, 
he  likes  them  raw.    Detective  work  is  not  in  my  line,  but  I  must  say  that  the 
evidence  points  quite  strongly  in  one  direction. 

The  result  of  this  episode  was  that  instead  of  pie,  we  had  plain  baked 
custard  last  night  served  with  cookies.    That  was  fortunate,  too,  because  young 
Horace  came  in  for  supper  the  last  minute  and  custard,  Horace  considers  one  of 
the  better  things  of  his  life. 

After  one  mouthful  of  this  dessert,  Horace  announced,  "If  I  should  grow 
up  into  a  cook,  Aunt  Sammy,  I  think  I  would  be  a  ctrstard  expert.  I  would  make 
big  plain  custards  and  big  fancy  custards  every  single  day  for  Father,  Mother, 
and  Ann." 
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After  pausing  a  minute  to  lot  us  appreciate  this  plan  for  the  future, 
Horace  continued,  "Mother  says  that  custard  is  just  egg  nogg  cooked.    If  you 
put  it  in  the  oven,  it  makes  baked  custard  like  this  and  if  you  cook  it  in  the 
double  boiler,  it  makes  soft  custard  for  floating  island  and  other  soft  desserts 
and  for  pudding  sauce.    My  mother  says  cooking  the  egg  is  what  thickens  the 
custard. " 

"Gracious,"  exclaimed  Uncle  Ebenezer,  astonished  at  this  flow  of  wisdom. 
"This  boy  is  likely  to  turn  out  to  be  a  chef  at  that.    Look  here,  Horace,  if  you 
decide  to  be  a  chef  on  one  of  the  big  ships,  choose  the  ITorthumberland,  please. 
I've  always  wanted  to  take  a  meal  aboard  that  boat." 

My  friends,  the  specialists  in  foods  and  nutrition,  tell  me  that  Horace 
is  quite"  right.    Custard  is  one  of  the  more  worthy  desserts  on  our  list.  It 
deserves  a  little  speech  all  its  own,  so  it  will  be  appreciated  as  it  should ^ 
be.     It  is  simple  and  nutritious,  excellent  for  all  of  us  who  are  still  growing 
as  well  as  those  of  us  who  have  their  growth.    Why?    Because  it  is  rich  in  milk 
and  eggs  —  those  two  good  foods  that  help  make  us  healthy,  wealthy  and  wise. 
For  the  members  of  the  family  in  their  teens  who  are  growing  up  so  rapidly  that 
they  are  likely  to  be  perpetually  hungry  and  need  plenty  of  nourishing  food  in 
a  somewhat  concentrated  form,  custard  is  a  dessert  that  can  be  depended  upon. 

The  Recipe  Lad"r,  however,  declares  that  to  make  perfect  custard,  one 
must  know  the  tricks  of  the  trade,  as  in  making  anything  else.     Ideal  custard, 
she  says,  is  firm  and  jelly-like  and  has  a  smooth  texture.    These  qualities  de- 
pend on  two  things  —  first,  the  correct  proportion  of  eggs  and  milk,  and, 
second,  the  baking  temperature.    For  a  quart  of  milk,  use  from  four  to  six  eggs, 
depending  on  how  firm  you  like  your  custard.    More  egg  in  the  mixture  also 
shortens  the  baking  time. 

As  for  sweetening  and  flavoring,  they  are  matters  of  taste  and  can  be 
varied  to  suit  your  family's  preferences.    For  the  children,  of  course,  it  is 
best  not  to  make  the  custard  too  sweet.    One-fourth  to  one-half  cup  of  sugar  to 
a  quart  of  milk  is  the  rule.     Then,  if  now  and  then  you  want  variety  in  sweet- 
ening, use  honey,  for  a  change,  or  brown  or  maple  sugar  instead  of  granulated. 

I  have  made  custard  for  years  and  so  have  you,  I'm  sure,  but,  just  the 
same,  I  have' learned  a  few  things  about  it  from  the  Recipe  Lady  and  perhaps  if 
I  tell  you  just  how  she  describes  the  process,  it  might  give  you  a  helpful 
hint  or  two.    First,  she  beats  the  eggs,  but  only  enough  to  mix  well,  not  so 
that  they  are  extremely  fluffy.    Then  she  heats  the  milk,  sugar  and  salt  together. 
By  heating  the  milk,  you  see,  you  shorten  the  baking  time.    Then  she  stirs  the 
hot  milk  slowly  into  the  eggs  and  adds  the  vanilla.     Some  cooks  grease  the 
custard  cups  lightly  so  that  the  custards  will  unmold  easily  when  cold.  The 
Recipe  Lady,  however,  just  rinses  her  cups  in  cold  water  before  pouring  in  the 
custard  mixture.    To  add  flavor  and  color,  drop  a  bit  of  butter  in  each  cup  and 
sprinkle  nutmeg  over  the  top.    Place  the  filled  cups  in  a  shallow  pan  and  sur- 
round them  with  warm  water  to  protect  them  against  overheating.    This  water, 
by  the  way,  should  never  be  allowed  to  boil. 
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There.    Those  are  the  cor.plete  directions  for  preparing  custard  for  the 
oven.    Nov?  cones  this  matter  of  temperature  to  be  considered.    The  rale  of 
rales  to  abide  by  when  cooking  egg  and  milk  mixtures  is:     Cook  at  a  low  temper- 
ature.   Many  a  good  custard  has  "been  sadly  curdled  because  there  was  too  much 
heat.    Below  the  "boiling  point  is  safe,  "but  just  let  the  custard  get  above 
that  point  and  the  liquid  and  solid  part  are  immediately  in  danger  of  separating 
permanently.     So,  the  Recipe  Lady  says,  set  your  custard  in  water  to  cook  and 
bake  it  slowly  at  about  350  degrees         Individual  custards  will  take  about 
forty  minutes,  while  large  custards  may  take  an  hour  and  a  quarter.    As  scon 
a.s  the  custard  is  done,  however,  remove  it  from  the  oven,  because  too  long 
cooking,  as  well  as  cooking  at  too  high  a  temperature,  nay  cause  it  to  curdle. 

"But,"  asks  my  friend,  the  bride,  "how  do  you  knou  exactly  when  the 
custard  is  done?" 

That  good  old  method  of  testing  it  with  a  silver  knife  is  still  recom- 
mended.   Dip  a  silver  knife  in  water,  then  insert  it  in  the  center  of  the  custard. 
If  it  coacs  out  clean,  the  custard  is  done.     If  it  is  coated,  that  is  a  sign 
that  longer  cooking  is  necessary. 

As  for  serving,  you  may  bring  the  custards  to  the  table  right  in  the 
cups  they  were  baked  in.  Or  you  may  turn  them  out  on  plates  and  serve  with 
sliced  fruit  or  berries  over  the  top. 

So  far  we  have  only  discussed  the  plain  or  garden  variety  of  custard. 
There  are,  however,  many  relatives  in  this  family  worth  knowing.  Caramel 
custard,  cocoanut ,  chocolate  and  coffee  custard  ?.re  some  of  these  and  they  are 
all  made  by  adding  to  the  original  recipe.    Other  relatives  are  bread  puddings 
and  rice  custard  puddings. 

Some  people  think  of  bread  puddings  as  a  light,  delicious,  custard 
dessert  made  perhaps  with  bread  crumbs,  milk  and  eggs,  or  perhaps  with  cake  or 
gingerbread  crumbs.    Those  people  are  the  lucky  ones  who  have  been  treated  to 
the  right  variety  of  bread  pudding.    There  are  others  who  think  of  it  as  a 
stiff  and  soggy  mass  of  bread  moistened  with  a  little  milk,  sweetened  and  put 
in  the  oven.    G-ood  bread  or  rice  pudding  requires  the  correct  proportion  of 
rice  or  crumbs  to  both  eggs  and  milk. 

If  you  are  going  to  serve  these  puddings  it  pays  to  have  them  delicious. 
You  will  be  re-aried  for  your  good  cooking  when  you  see  how  the  family  will 
appreciate  it. 

Friday:     "The  Housekeeper's  Desk  and  a  Sunday  Henu." 


